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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


FRANK confession of prejudices, a free expres- 

sion of views that are purely personal, the lightest 
of light touches, and the most whimsical of humour 
added to keen observation and shrewd common sensi 
—these are the component parts of Mr Macdonal 
Hastings’ work as an essayist. Life is not, as man) 
would have us believe, made up of great causes anc 
elaborate systems, but of a myriad significant happen- 
ings miscalled trifles. So our essayist discourses in his 
pleasantly revealing way of mislaid collar-studs, frac- 
tured tobacco-jars, dough, and week-ends. And if 
these genial talks of his do not give us a complete 
philosophy of life, at least they send us on our way 
again with a chuckle of delight, which in these parlous 
times isa boon indeed. Born in 1881, Mr Macdonald 
Hastings has had considerable experience in journalism, 
having been assistant editor of The Bystander for three 
years. He is also well known as a dramatist. 

F, H. P. 
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BREAKAGES 


HERE is a warmth for the broken in the heart 

of most of us. Consider how a man will spend 
much of his spare time with knife and screw and glue 
over an object of the smallest value. With some it 
might be a child’s toy, easily replaced; with others it 
might be a piece of furniture which needs expert repair. 
We ignore the fact that the article we patch up ourselves 
is most likely to go out of use. We know that neither 
our carpentry nor our sticking is of the immortal order, 
and we forbid our child to play with the mended toy and 
ourselves to sit on the mended chair. We are content 
with the inefficiency of our own work for the sake of 
the kindly warmth with which the work suffused our 
soul. 

My pet breakage is the lid of my tobacco-jar. It is 
of earthenware and was once shattered by a servant. 
She did the deed very thoroughly, for, though the 
circular slab measures but three and a half inches in its 
diameter, it broke into no less than seven pieces, five 
large and two small. My dismay when I was informed 
of the tragedy was very deep. I could not remember 
whether the Jar was a gift or not, and so had no 
sentimental excuse for grief, but I was appalled to 
think that a thoroughly sound green, blue, and gam- 
boge tobacco-jar should be thrown into disuse simply 
because its insignificant lid had suffered disjunction. 

Remember that a tobacco-jar is useless without a lid. 
You might put nails and screws or string in the cover- 
less receptacle. You might grow a sickly hyacinth in 
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it in the spring, and that is what a foreigner would do. 
But that sort of thing goes very much against the grain 
in our island, where we feel with all the passion of our 
nature that a spade is a spade and must be used as such 
if the national trade union rules are not to be defied. 

Therefore I stuck together the seven pieces of the 
lid, and a fine-fingered job I made of it. The stuff I 
used smelt like the deck of a trawler under a hot sun, 
but it dried quickly and looked as if it had achieved a 
perfect attachment. The principal trouble was with 
the two small pieces. As soon as I got one nicely 
settled my sticky fingers would jerk the other out, and 
this made me hot and querulous. However, all ended 
happily, and I was able to exhibit my triumphant con- 
catenation of the fragments to a highly gratified house- 
hold. 

Since then the blessed thing has broken a score of 
times. It is always split into the same seven pieces, but 
every time it yields to the wiles of the sticky stuff with 
its whiff of harbours and sea-wrack. Always I have 
the same trouble with the two small pieces and have, 
indeed, been asked to conduct this portion of the opera- 
tion in the garden. But I triumph in the end, and my 
lid will continue, I hope, to be assembled till I die. 

Now the mending of the lid must have occupied 
many hours of my time—say, twenty—for you can 
have no idea how often the first of the little pieces is 
jerked out by my sticky fingers as soon as I have got the 
second one adjusted. (It is like putting puppies in a 
basket. As fast as you get one settled down the other 
struggles out.) In those twenty hours I might have 
done much remunerative work. ‘The price of the 
tobacco-jar before the War would be 10}¢., and now 
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BREAKAGES 


presumably about 3s. 6d. In twenty hours I might 
have earned at my proper trade perhaps fifty guineas. 
Do I grudge this terrible drain on my pocket? Three 
shillings and sixpence subtracted from fifty guineas 
leaves fifty-two pounds six shillings and sixpence, and 
then you have forgotten the cost of the adhesive matter 
from Billingsgate. But the truth is I do not count the 
cost. I mend my broken lid because its salving provides 
a demulcent bath for my mind. 

There is one breakage, curiously enough, which no 
man has hitherto attempted to repair. The reason of 
its lack of appeal to the amateur mender is far to seek. 
Probably only the taxi-driver knows, but when ques- 
tioned he has a tremendous difficulty in expressing 
himself. The matter I refer to is the notorious absence 
of the latchet wherewith one opens a taxi-cab from the 
inside, 

Taxi-cabs all have handles outside their doors. They 
are easy things to get into, but getting out is a very 
dificult matter. The builders of the cabs designed 
that the occupant should escape by pulling towards him- 
self a catch, latchet, or bolt happily disposed at the base 
of the window. Except in very rare cases, this useful 
link between the in- and ex-taxi worlds has been 
wrenched from its moorings, so that the outer handle 
has to be turned by either the driver, a passing police- 
man, or the fare-paying passenger. Very little delay is 
caused, and the inconvenience therefore is quite trifling ; 
but that shall not rob us of our frantic curiosity as to the 
identity of the personnel of the Society for the Destruc- 
tion of ‘Taxi-latchets. 

Now if you and I drove taxi-cabs we should lose our 
door-latchets just as others have done, but should we 
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make no effort to replace them? Should we not, in our 
stand-still hours, be constantly pottering to provide a 
substitute for the missing bolt? ‘Think how we revel 
in repairing such matters in connection with the doors 
of our home. ll my taxi-drivers, however, assure 
me that replacing these latchets is of no use. They are 
foredoomed to destruction, it appears. 

It is said that a broken thing is not of any value and 
that you may as well leave it broken sooner than give it 
a fictitious appearance of completeness. We who love 
to tend a breakage are abashed by such common sense. 
But stay! there is the human heart. The more often 
that is broken the more valuable it becomes. 
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BEING GIVEN THINGS 


§ bree are people who dream of saving, just as 
there are people who dream of giving. Both are 
amusing in their way. But most intriguing of all are 
those who revel in the dream of giving before they 
actually give. 

I am going through the process of being presented 
with a walking-stick. The putative presenter is a dream- 
giver, and the prospect of the act of gift is just now af- 
fording him some exquisite sensations. He looks at me 
with all the graciousness of the donor to the assignee. 
He smiles in my face, looks over my clothes and smiles, 
and, still smiling, looks at my contemporary stick. I 
am for the nonce his protégé. Perhaps I am a poor thing 
now, but things are going to be all mght. I see this in 
the gleam of his eye and the bland puffing of his cheeks. 
He is just as ecstatically happy as a bishopabout to wash 
the feet of the poor upon Maundy Thursday. 

Yes, I am the future feoffee of a walking-stick. Do 
not imagine that I shall not get it. Indeed, nothing ts 
more sincere than the generosity of the dream-giver. 
He is nearly always poor. If he were rich, he would 
spend all his waking hours in giving, and so become 
poor again. It may be that my almsgiver was rich once, 
and finds me a malleable audience when he would pose 
as rich again. At any rate he has convinced me that 
I shall have my stick, and I do not grudge him the long 
anticipatory reverie. 

The endowment was first mooted some nine months 
ago. No long war, nor long contract, nor undertaking 
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to marry have ever been entered upon more abruptly. 
For this is the way of the dream-giver. He is quick to 
promise, but slow and sweet-sucking over the execu- 
tion. ‘Thus, in my case, he said outright, “ I am going 
to buy you a walking-stick.” 

What did I reply? I like to have the facts of my per- 
sonal history at my finger-tips, but for the life of me I 
cannot recall my retort to this announcement of tribute. 
I probably squeezed the man’s arm and told him that 
he was a decent old thing. Whereupon he, though not 
grossly old nor remotely indecent, would beam upon me. 
So easily are philanthropists rewarded. 

There was not much talk of the stick that night. 
My friend had pleasure enough in the bare announce- 
ment. He felt and looked eleemosynary, just as if he 
had promised five guineas contingent on being sup- 
ported to the same extent by ninety-nine others who 
could not afford the amount. He accepted what I 
hastened to offer him in the shape of restaurant food and 
drink with an air of one who cannot be bought. He 
was at the beginning of his beautiful, bountiful dream. 

The next stage brought me an account of the stick 
to be presented. Not too much was told, let it be known, 
but just enough to whet the appetite and remind one of 
one’s impending obligation. The stick was at a little 
shop in the country and extraordinarily cheap, the ass- 
of-a-fellow not knowing its value, and my benefactor 
would be slipping down there shortly. It was a wait- 
till-you-see-it stick, quite different from what I usually 
affect, and just the thing for my personality. I was 
told with an air of distinct reproof that a man with my 
personality had no business to go about with a cane 
which looked like one-and-eleven. 
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For quite a month after that my liberal friend rather 
scowled at me. I was going through the stage of being 
disliked for my necessity. Mark you, the man’s heart 
was still good. His determination to give me the stick 
was unalterable, but he made me feel that I ought not 
to have thrust this burden upon him. I was his stick- 
stipendiary, true, but I must be made to understand that 
it behoves the pensioner to be patient. Besides, I ought 
to know that the stick was in the country, at that little 
secret shop, and any hastiness or over-eagerness would 
spoil all. 

In the fourth month I got to know what the stick was 
really like. It is as good as a Malacca save that it has 
knobs on it. I knew that it was as good as a Malacca, 
but I felt alarmed about the knobs. I was told a long 
story of a man who carried one in the North of England. 
Did I know him? He had the shooting over half of 
Northumberland, and my stick would be related to the 
one he carried when he strode across that noble county. 
I was not told this for the purpose of enhancing the 
value of the gift, but just to give me an Idea of the sort 
of happy discovery this had been down in the country 
at the shop of the ass-of-a-fellow. 

So the months roll by. I have abstained from order- 
ing a new ferrule for my present stick because I know 
that very soon now I shall have a new one. It may 
come as an Faster offering or a Christmas-box, but 
I know I shall have it. Some time has passed, indeed, 
since the original promise was made, but my dream- 
giver is still faithful. He has reached the stage of laugh- 
ing at himself for being so dilatory, and I have reached 
the stage of snarling over the topic. This means that 
the stick will soon be given. At any moment I expect 
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to be told that the money has been posted in payment 
for it. 

And when it comes, what a moment! What an 
amortization! I shall feel so sorry for my dream-giver, 
because his long spell of pleasure will be over. I do so 
hope that he will get the happy idea of giving something 
else to a fellow-clubman. 
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THE WEEK-END QUEST 


Wy are a Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday race. 
We doa thing because it is Thursday or Friday, 
or early morning or night-time. We do not decide 
upon what appears to us an attractive indulgence with- 
out consulting a calendar or aclock. Weare theslaves, 
in fact, of the calendar and the clock. 

You women havea feeling that a glass of champagne 
would temper the wind to the shorn, or shingled, lamb. 
You do not drink it, because it is the morning and the 
clock orders you to wait till night-time. You men, 
having an urge to open spaces because the dust of hard 
work lies upon you, will not leave London because it 
is Wednesday. “I will go away for the week-end,” 
you say to yourselves. Why is it wicked to rest on 
Wednesday and wise to rest at the week-end? 

Sometimes I say to my friends: “‘ Come and stay 
with me for the week-middle.” The consternation 
then to be seen on their faces is a matter for much 
marvelling. It ts as if a fear had come to them that I 
were near madness. They argue with me. They are 
workers and I am a worker. What right have I to eat 
the lotus on work-days? I say hotly that all days are 
work-days, and that there are no rest-days save those 
of my own appointing, I am tired. I shall go to the 
country from Wednesday to Friday and come back 
fresh for work on Saturday morning. It is not obsti- 
nacy, not resentment of the domination of the calendar, 
but a2 common-sense inspiration. Needing a thing, I 


do not ask myself if this is the day and the hour for it. 
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I remember a wise, holy man saying to his son, “ If 
you fancy a thing, ask yourself four questions: Do I 
need it? Can I do without it? Can I afford it? Will 
it help me to save my soul?” Note that there is to be 
no self-questioning as to whether it is cognate with 
Wednesday or congruous with five o'clock. 

Having no followers in the campaign for week- 
middles, I am frequently mixed up in week-ends at 
the hospitable houses of others. Any time is the high 
season for these snatched holidays. You, dispassionate 
reader, are but recently from a week-end at the sea. 
Another, reading another volume (and may God sort 
all), will be off to-night to stay for two days at one of 
those old-world residences where the passion for keep- 
ing in the period involves your being choked with lamp- 
smoke when the sun is no longer on the fences. ‘There 
is a whirl of week-ending, and in the vortex I sit and 
write about it all. In August, of course, you and your 
wife will face the hardship of the annual summer holiday. 

Week-ends always begin splendidly. Your host will 
be at the station with his car, as like as not, but if it be 
a big party will flash his teeth at you from the front 
door. Your personality has provoked delight. You 
suffer a twinge, perhaps, when you notice that the awful 
man and his awful wife who came with you in the car 
from the station, and whose names you do not know, 
are similarly equipped to extract gurgles of pleasure and 
two-handed greetings. But out of the corner of your 
eye you catch glimpses of people with whom you know 
you can walk about, and you accept tea and egg-and- 
cress sandwiches as if you had never heard of such a 
beverage as whisky and soda. 

ad you young? They will make you play lawn- 
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tennis. I think I have no age, but I have an appearance 
that excuses me from being used as a thing of contempt 
in mixed doubles. I therefore seek a man or a woman 
accomplice and explore. We tell one another that we 
did not know that we both knew the De Statterans, and 
go forth into lanes of honeysuckle and wild rose. 

For of all the truths of house-visiting there is none 
greater nor more eloquent than that the visitor visits a 
house in order to keep out of it. Put aside the matter of 
rain, and own to me that I am writing a revelation. If 
you are the host, are your guests ever in your house save 
when they would eat or sleep? If you area guest, have 
you ever sat in your host’s house a moment longer than 
is necessary? Why, even if it rain, the visiting friends 
make a plot to escape somehow. I have known an 
entire house-party go out in a covered car to a barn 
on a farm and play, men and women both, a species 
of Rugby football with a Dutch cheese. Anything to 
escape from the house which they had agreed to visit. 

Walking the lanes of honeysuckle and wild roses, 
which I may be forgiven for remarking are associated 
indelibly in my mind with half-crowns, because I am 
always asked to buy an artificial flower when I have 
nothing smaller, and having disposed of the De Stat- 
terans, in that matter of neither of us knowing that the 
other knew them, we fall to talking of where we last 
met and of the people we met there. We all seem to 
live a little backwards. Of course conversation con- 
cerning our fellow-guests will come on the morrow, 
and certainly on the morrow evening, but when men 
re-meet they shyly repeat to each other evidences of 
their former coming together. Life being the making 
of a chain, we dare not drop the last link. Hold it till 
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the new link has been fastened on. So eager are we to 
be sure of ourselves, so fearful that this is not a world 
of reality. 

Let a house-party guest say to another on the first 
afternoon: “ Hello, George! Glad tosee you. Fight- 
ing after dinner? You take on Puddles. Just your 
weight. Semi-finals and finals on Sunday. First prize, 
a case of pineapples.” ‘This would horrify the person 
accosted, not because he was expected to fight, but 
because the ritual of resuming acquaintanceship had not 
been performed. ‘The modern young man, moreover, 
would feel it even more deeply than his elder. There 
is nothing more amusing in social life just now than 
to watch two youngsters fencing before the inevitable 
familiarity. I enjoy them too much to tell them that 
they are Victorian. 

This is foxglove time, and we step from the lanes of 
honeysuckle and wild rose, and visit the damp shades 
where the long purple plumes abound. My companion 
is, say, a Lady Little-wits, and I explain that the flowers 
are not so called because foxes use them for gloves, The 
truth of the origin of the name is that when foxes are 
caught in traps and escape with torn pads or claws, they 
dip them into the bells of this flower, and the pain and 
the bleeding are thereby assuaged. For honey has the 
sweetness that cures wounds. Do not lovely young 
mothers press their lips to baby’s scratches? 

How reluctantly we drag ourselves in to dinner— 
this house that we came to visit. I have to take in the 
awful wife of the awful man who accompanied me in 
the car, but I am not surprised. These incidents are 
planned for us long before we enter the world, and I 
soothe myself by promising myself a long-coveted 
20 
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luxury when I return to town. Ifa magistrate sent me 
to prison I should begin to calculate at once as to whether 
there would be an r in the month when I recovered my 
freedom. If he asked me to say what I had to say, I 
should blurt out: ‘‘ Two dozen, brown bread, and a 
bottle of Chablis.” 

Sunday morning is the only period of the week-end 
when the guests stay in the house. If you miss anyone 
you may be pretty sure that he is a Roman Catholic. 
The host and hostess are rarely to be seen, or only fit- 
fully, especially if there are children concealed in some 
recess. I find myself exploring the books, but not always. 
You can tell if there are any books in a house by noting 
the newspapers taken. If they are but two, The Finan- 
cial Times and the Daily Mirror, do not bother to look 
for books. Come with me across the lawns and past 
the pigeon-house into the fir-wood. It is the smoker’s 
cathedral. Puff as you stride and kick the cones. 

I generally have good luck at Sunday dinners. I am 
thinking now of a joyous, athletic halfling with cheeks 
as rosy as a parrot’s beak. She exhilarates me, and | 
enjoy the champagne, which always tastes unpleasant 
when one Is depressed. After dinner there are dancing 
and games, and I lose my years partnering the halfling 
in a series of desipient frolics. 

On Monday morning a great friendliness, whatever 
there was on the two preceding days. ‘Those who have 
taken a long sea-voyage know that on the final morning 
the passengers smile even upon those who have pre- 
viously earned their frowns. ‘There are good wishes in 
the air, and many a hand laid upon a shoulder, that 
beautiful gesture of blessing which actors alone resent. 
So it is at the end of a week-end party. In the cars on 
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the way to the station and in the railway-carriages 
people even call one another by their Christian names. 
Did not Charles Lamb prescribe that all Christians 
should do this? Well, even those that are not will 
“ Bill” and “ Jack” you when escaping from a week- 
end party. 

Of course we know that we have had no rest. A 
change, yes, but only of landscape. It is faces that we 
really need to flee from, and the ideal week-end is that 
spent as the sole guest of happy people who encourage 
you to wander in the mountains, London is all dirt, 
faces, and conversation. Let your week-end be spent 
in a wind-cleaned pleasaunce where men and women 
are little seen and are devotees of that beatitude, 
taciturnity. 
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N my railway—and, if it be not mine, why 
does it guiltily sign itself “ Yours truly” when 
acknowledging my payment for a season-ticket?— 
there is now no second class, Weall travel either ‘first’ 
or ‘third.’ We areall either sheep or goats. There is 
a heaven and there is a hell, but there is no purgatory. 

Now if ‘second’ be abolished, say I, ‘third’ becomes 
“second,’ Compare the case of a disqualified competitor 
in any athletic contest. If the horse obtained second 
place by means of bumping and boring, does not the 
third runner become second? And if all horses but the 
last in the race are found to be carrying less than their 
prescribed weight, shall not the last be first? But the 
railway company is not of my way of thinking. It 
holds that those who are accustomed to travel ‘ third’ 
would never be able to appreciate that they might now 
travel “second ’ for the same money. Hardened third- 
class passengers could never be persuaded to get into 
carriages marked first and second class only. They 
would abuse stationmasters and write violent letters to 
editors and M.P.s, Even if a proportion of them 
realized that ‘third’ had become ‘second’ because 
there were only two classes instead of three, they would 
regard the move with deep suspicion. “If,” they would 
argue, “the railway company can afford to let us travel 
‘second’ for the price of a third-class ticket, obviously 
they can let us travel ‘ third’ for less than what they were 
in the habit of charging.” And a mighty campaign 

would be started for the restoration of the third class. 
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So ‘first’ and ‘third’ areapparently to be our railway 
classes for ever. What posterity will make of it I cannot 
surmise. ‘Those of a.D. 3000 can hardly accuse us of 
inability to count. They may assume that the second 
class of human society in 1924 was composed of people 
who earned their bread in some artistic pursuit, and 
so were too poor to travel save on foot. ‘There will, 
at any rate, be certain literary remains to justify the 
presumption. 

When I wasa small boy I thought that all the second- 
class carriages were reserved for people who were going 
to fight duels. I noticed that the first class was always 
fairly full and the third class quite full. But the second- 
class carriages rarely had more than one or two persons 
in them. Now a due} cannot be fought without two 
seconds. Moreover, they must have black gloves and 
carry attaché-cases containing two pistols. All the per- 
sons in the ‘second’ carriages wore black gloves and 
carried attaché-cases. 

So ‘second’ on a railway-carriage to me meant a 
fight for a woman’s honour and nothing else. Some- 
times in those carriages you saw the woman, heavily 
veiled, on her way to separate the two combatants. 

The tendency of the day 1s to do away with classi- 
fication. Weare drifting to the foolish recognition that 
Brown is as good as Robinson, forgetting that he is, of 
course, “a dam sight better.” It is nothing to the 
railway company that far from a disappearance of the 
middle class there has been a swelling and an inevitable 
splitting. ‘The former centre party of society is now 
divided into upper middle class and lower middle class. 
The odd part of this division is that all belonging to the 
upper half know it, and none belonging to the lower 
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half has the vaguest idea that he belongs to any class at 
all. However, I should like to see the second-class 
carriages retained and some of them marked “‘ Upper” 
and some “ Lower.” I would then spend hours on 
railway bridges watching the passengers embark and 
disembark, 

There is a vein of snobbery in us all which those 
who live at our expense do not tap as they might. The 
Post Office chief will be astounded if I tell him, for 
instance, that he might dispatch thousands of two- 
shilling telegrams a month if he supplied for the in- 
creased initial charge a superior kind of form, a pen or 
pencil that would write, and, above all, a separate com- 
partment in which the person telegraphing would not 
have to rub shoulders with common folk, The message 
would be delivered, of course, in an envelope that 
indicated its cost, blue—shall I say?—for preference. 
Even now I know an old gentleman who will not use 
the stamps affected by the groundlings. When we had 
a penny post he always put a 14d. stamp on his letters. 
Do you remember what a pretty thing it was, of purple 
and green? When the charge was 2d. he bought a 
24d. stamp. And so, oddly enough, he does to-day 
when the charge is 14d. It seems that he dislikes the 
2d. orange, though a South of Ireland loyalist, and ap- 
proves warmly of the dainty thrush-egg blue of the 
current 24d. stamp. I ask him why he does not use 
two red pennies or four green halfpennies, but he says 
that to smear a letter with several stamps is as vulgar as 
carrying coppers. So if ever you get a letter bearing a 
higher-value stamp than 1s necessary, do not jump to 
the conclusion that a mistake has been made. Your 
correspondent may be on his dignity. 
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What will happen to this dear old gentleman and his 
kind if before their passing there is but one class of 
railway travel? But sufficient for the day are the signs 
and portents thereof. Let us give all the sympathy we 
have to spare to the old second-class passenger, who has 
to choose now between ‘first’ and ‘third.’ 

Second thoughts are said to be sober thoughts. It is 
no joke for a man of medium mind to be flung suddenly 
into the society of the rackety crew that you find in the 
firsts’ and ‘thirds,’ while Pullman carriages, as any 
attendant will tell you, are provided for the noisiest 
travellers. Do not tell me that these financiers shout 
merely for joy over the privilege of throwing ash and 
matches on the carpet. ‘They would shout anywhere, 
and now the refined second-class passenger may have 
to listen. 1 hope that second-class passengers will meet 
in the new class that they choose, and the sympathetic 
hand-clasp that helps so much will be frequently ex- 
changed. But how shall we know one another, we 
forlorn ones, in the sordid ‘third,’ the raffish ‘ first,’ 
or the violent Pullman? Dare I suggest that we form 
a league, adopt a badge—how about Null Secundus 
for a motto ?—hold a dinner, and ask Lord Birkenhead 
to address us on first-class brains? 
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es memories go to live on the seashore. To find 
them it is best to go in the evening, in the light 
when black looks very black and foam looks very white. 
Preferably the tide should be neither high nor low, so 
that both sand and shingle can be seen and trod. If the 
water be retreating, so much the better. 

Every break of every wave echoes something of our 
past. Each noise the water makes, be it the boom of a 
wave thudding on sand or the susurrus of foam over 
shingle, lights up a dark chamber in the brain. When 
I sit by the sea in these last days of June my back is to 
the roses, but it is also to the world’s ugliness, for the 
memories that the sea revives are all fragrant or bitter- 
sweet. 

Have you seen a baby knocked down by a wave? 
This is a fair baby in a costume that might be made out 
of a man’s handkerchief, and all gay with green and 
white stripes. Her curls are short and her shape barely 
girlish, so far is she from having “slipped the bud.” 
Her mouth 1s all bubbles as she clambers to her feet 
again and runs to dry sand, throwing high her hands 
and knees, She crows triumphantly.... Nowa little 
boy would have howled, howled dismally. 

How a girl cherishes her appearance, and what an 
utterly other sort of world this would be if she did not ! 
A woman in whose house I was staying avowed that 
men were a great deal more vain than women, and at 
least as intent as their sisters upon presenting an attrac~ 
tive exterior. I asked her on what she based her view, 
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and she said,““ When my guests come down to dinner I 
always stand to the left of the door. Have you noticed ? 
Well, that position gives me a full view of a large mirror 
just outside the door. ‘That mirror faces every one who 
comes down the passage to enter the drawing-room, so 
that Ican see my guests before they come into the 
room without being seen myself. Now very few of the 
women look into the glass, but every man does, and not 
only glances, but often stops and preens himself.” 

I was not satisfied. I pointed out to my hostess that 
the absence of the woman’s glance into an indifferently 
lit mirror merely suggested that she had seen all she 
wanted to see in the glass in her bedroom, and was 
completely confident about her appearance before she 
rejoined her fellows. The glance of the men was 
an argument in their favour. Obviously they had not 
thought of their appearance till the very last minute, 
and the hurried peer into the mirror in the dusk was for 
the purpose of satisfying themselves that they did not 
look ridiculous, that the hair was not erect, for instance, 
or that the tie was not climbing from the base of the 
collar, As for the men who preened, I was abashed. 
I suppose there are men who preen; the ex-liaison 
officer, the embusqué who gets into Parliament, the ex- 
Controller of Returned Empties with the O.B.E., for 
instance. But I have never seen a man preen. Surely 
they need feathers. But perhaps some have ’em— 
white. 

There is only one spell in the feminine life when a 
pin is not cared for appearances, and it coincides, oddly 
enough, with the years when women are strongest. It 
is when childhood 1s forgotten and the dollies have had 
their last kiss. ‘The girl finds she can strike and run, 
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and suddenly revels in the joy of her physical capacity. 
Hockey and golf are tried and found good. Cricket, 
thank England, is discovered, and lawn-tennis, thank 
France and America, is fathomed. The girl finds such 
pleasure in activity that she hates to be idle, and, when 
forced to be idle, is too rebellious to concentrate on 
being decorative. But the period is short. Love will 
empty any lawn-tennis court, and sunburn and freckles 
must be dodged when a girl’s for a wedding. 

Only by the sea can I remember what people looked 
like once upon a time. One can recall the appearance 
of the dead at any place and at any moment, but the 
years-ago look of the living is very elusive. Perhaps in 
this regard women are more gifted. They certainly 
picture themselves more frequently than men, and they 
have the violent vagaries of fashion to help them. But 
none of us knows what he or she looks like with any 
exactness. That is why the caricature which is greatly 
admired is inevitably a profound shock to its victim. 
But there are two sides to every blade. Some of us, 
perhaps, are a great deal more attractive than we think. 
Certainly every woman! 

Is there a woman of your acquaintance who does not 
gasp “‘ How awful!” on being confronted with fashions 
of a few yearsago? Yet the same woman wore those 
fashions and at the time relished them. ‘Those fashions 
were worn because the wearer was determined to be 
attractive, and because she feared she would be less 
pleasing to the eye if she wore, shall we say, the chlamys 
of the Greek or the burnous of the Arab. She admits 
freely a few years later that the fashion is not pleasing, 
but would she agree that at any period of her life 
she had failed in her mission to be decorative? Her 
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argument would be, I suppose, that current taste is not 
always for the beautiful and that a woman who defies 
current taste will be ridiculed. It may beso. But here 
I am by the edge of the sea in the home of lost memories. 
I can see you, Helen, in 1903, you, Margery, in 1897, 
and you, Sybil, even in 1912 . . . and, in order to 
blot out the memory of your appearance in those lost 
years, I am filled with a great longing to see you all 
again as quickly as possible in 1926. 

We are always going through a turmoil of horse- 
racing and horse-games, and upon such occasions | 
think Englishwomen are seen at their best. I hope I do 
not seem indelicate if I say that women seem to feel 
themselves challenged by the horses. “The almost in- 
tolerable beauty of the thoroughbred seems to spur 
women not only to dress well, but to walk and pose 
well. ‘The scene in any paddock on a fair day when 
gold-black and gold-brown horses step through throngs 
of beautiful women of all ages has not a superior. Here 
are colour and life, and every fibre of the sensitive 
body responds. ‘The spectator is all aglow, just as he is 
when looking deeply into the landscape which forms 
the background of an Old Master.... And to 
think that, if a group-photograph were taken of all 
these women, in ten years’ time the clothes on them 
would suggest a housemaids’ wayzgoose at Hayes 
Common! 

. « . The baby has had her mouth dried on a towel. 
She has been told what a particularly good baby she is 
because she did not cry when the mighty wave attacked 
her. She has overheard several onlookers remark that 
she is a perfect darling. So she is going back into the 
water. She has discovered that being knocked down by 
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waves makes little girls look pretty and gets them some 
very pleasant petting. 

In you go, little green stripes! A wave or a frock, 
whatever’s expedient. You have begun your career of 
allure. 


OUR TIDES SET SEAWARD 
OU will be glad to hear that the sea is going to be 


the same this summer as it was last. I have been 
keeping an eye on it for you, because I know that when 
the roses of June appear you begin to think of your 
holiday, and all but three or four of you go to the coasts. 
I know, or pretend I know, that urge to the moving, 
wet world as well as any man, and all sea-lovers are my 
cherished friends, or my forgiven enemies, “In the 
deep heart of you,” to paraphrase Rupert Brooke, “the 
sullen waters swell towards the moon, and all your tides 
set seaward.” 

You know that wooden jetty the seaward side of 
which is covered with wet, slimy weed, of so vivid a 
grass-preen when the sun shines on it. Over the rail 
of that I lean when I spare time to keep an eye on the 
sea. ‘The water is broken by an arm before it gets up 
to the jetty, and so is not rough and can be'studied, It 
moves, of course, though ‘snunkles’ is my word for it. 
Sometimes it laps, occasionally it splashes, but most 
times it ‘snunkles.’ The noise sometimes reminds me 
of the drawing forth of a champagne-bottle from a pail 
of ice, but it 1s more often a tinkle than a suck, and has 
an effect of gaiety. 

On grey days in winter the colour ts bluish green, a 
verdigris, like the greenish rust of copper, brass, or 
bronze, and the foam is of the sawdust variety. When 
the winter sun shines the tint, curiously enough, is pea- 
green or malachite, There is something in the water in 
winter that you do not find in summer except when the 
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mackerel shoals are in. Only now are we arriving at 
translucence, and it is not perfect yet. Limpidity and 
the crystal clearness do not come till the hot, stifled days 
of July and August. 

Emerald and aquamarine and a flush of foam that is 
whiter than the pearl. You are thinking, you who are 
a-dream of holiday, of a spray that is like a torrent of 
the petals of the marguerite. I cannot say that I have 
seen it yet, but this is early June, when the world is 
most emphatically not at its best. Too much, me- 
thinks, of this maundering of maiden greens and the 
dying tints of October. Give me the times of com- 
pletion, when the verdure tosses in the pride of ac- 
complishment. You can keep the half-baked and the 
half-dead. . . . But I suppose I was writing about 
water. 

Our sea-jewels will surely come. I have seen them 
glittering as early as June, but that must have been in 
another world. ‘The apple-green tints come first, those 
apples that were grown in the Garden of Eden to be 
heaped against the incarnadine brown of the top of a 
polished Jacobean table. Next we detect the fluttering 
greens of the beryl, a little washy, and then the cool, 
caressing green of old glass bottles. Finally, in the 
high noon of sun-smeared dog-days, our beloved water 
is of a pellucid olive, crystal greenness, glassy greenness, 
hyaline virescence. 

Can you smell the tar? Never mind where it comes 
from—sea-lovers are not scientists—but believe me 
when I tell you that a few yards away there is a sea- 
shop. A big, bearded man in fisherman’s attire, a tan- 
frock, is going in at the door to buy an anchor. One 
hardly contemplates the possibility of the buying of 
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anchors, but in this sea-shop they sell two or three a 
week—aye, and bargain for ’em. 

Now, say you, there cannot be much variety in 
anchors, All that could mark one from another would 
be size, Sir, you can have a Rodger, an improved 
Marten, a Marten-Adelphi, an improved Marten- 
Adelphi, a Hall’s Improved Stockless, a Wasteney 
Smith’s, or a W. L. Byer’s, and many another, I dare 
say, for I have not heard of all, having spent too many 
years in cities. Once, if you please, the arms of 
anchors were straight and had a way of snapping. 
Now they have a wise curving, and the points are 
called ‘pees.’ Has anyone used that word in a 
cross-word puzzle? Whether our friend in the shop 
wants a stocked or a stockless anchor I cannot say. 
He knows as well as I do that the stockless does not 
hold so quickly as the stocked, but is a good deal 
handier instrument. They will have their discussion 
in there, and I am sure that buyer and seller will both 
be satisfied. 

The sea-shop also sells tarred rope, model yachts, 
tarpaulins, shrimping-nets, oars, sailcloth, twine for 
trawl repair, fishing-tackle, jerseys with a man’s or a 
ship’s name worked fair on the chest for a florin over, 
paint, petrol, knives for cleaning fish and stabbing in 
the forecastle, sea-boots, gins for prawns, monster sea~- 
shells, cordage, spare spars, deck swabs and mops, charts, 
signal rockets, air-pillows (presumably for sedentary 
seamen), sea-clocks, hymn-books, glue, aneroids, fish- 
proof account-books, lamps, rowlocks, brushes, tele- 
scopes, towels, disinfectants, awnings, flags, varnish, 
axes, baskets, basins (for what?), bathing costumes, bed- 
ding, beeswax, stoves, compasses, dried vegetables, gut, 
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hammocks, wire, cardigans, and chains, and gives away 
beautiful smells. 

Having bought one of each, with the exception, per- 
haps, of the air-pillow, come with me out on to the 
rocks. On our way we shall sink sometimes into more 
than usually soft sand, but there is no danger, because 
when Providence planned this island it was intended 
for people who do not like to live dangerously. On 
the rocks we are soon among the barnacles and the sea- 
weed that cracks and pops. It is best to remove your 
shoes and socks, because the bare foot rarely slips. We 
stride from peak to peak, feeling as lordly and almost 
as lonely as the golden eagle in the upper chambers of 
the air, and eventually arrive at a perch from which our 
immense minds can contemplate the ocean in all its 
immensity and absorb the correct moment for retreat 
at tide-turn. 

I am not going to be so cruel as to repeat what we 
usually say to each other on these occasions, ‘There are 
certain human pitifulnesses that should not be derided. 
Suffice it that the awful preliminary phrases are over, 
and you have got, not I, to the “ Why does it inspire 
such awe ?” stage. Well, say I to you, I have a new 
idea. Is it not conceivable that if life when it first 
appeared was not a series of graduated forms, ranging 
from specks of animated matter to human beings, life- 
forms of simple type must have come first, and these 
must have become less and less simple till a life-form 
of high and ever-increasing complexity like yourself 
appeared ? 

You will then ask what I am getting at. I shall say 
that it has occurred to me that at one stage of our 
development we might have been fish. Hence the 
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seaward sensation. You will smile and say that it is odd 
that you can never eat cod. “ Exactly,” I shall retort, 
“cod does not eat cod.” You will resent this, or let it 
by, what matter! Observing hesitation in your manner, 
I shall be gentleman enough to inform you that I do 
not like crab, and I am sorely afraid that you will say, 
“1 like crab, but it does not like me.” At any rate, if 
I protest that you were once a cod, I have thrown in 
an admission that I might once have been a crab. 

Well, there are worse things than that, say you? | 
say yes. What is it that they give you on railway trains? 
Foot-warmers, you retort sharply. Nothing of the sort. 
Brill . . . yes, that’s it, brill. Impossible that you 
should be given it anywhere else. It is given you on 
railway trains because only a headlong plunge from 
the window could save you from it. We both agree 
that even if our marine complexes are to be explained 
by a codlike or crablike ante-life we have good reason, 
like Robinson Crusoe, to thank Providence that we 
are better off than those other men who throw back 
to brill. 

The tide 1s turning, and we pick up our sock-stuffed 
shoes and pick our way back, often lifting our knees 
high like horses, and sometimes turning to look out 
to sea and smile upon the following breakers. Ah, 
think we, how dearly you would like to catch us 
to turn us into pillars of salt, or whatever it is you do 
with the bodies of the fish-men who once owed you 
allegiance. 

“The Nereids pursue you,” cry I, and you smile, if 
you are a man, though you have forgotten that a Nereid 
Is a sea-nymph, one of the daughters of the sea-god 
Nereus, who attended Neptune riding on sea-horses. 
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“The Tritons pursue you,” cry I, if you area girl, and 
you smile, though you have forgotten that a Triton ts 
a marine demi-god, one of the trumpeters of Neptune, 
his trumpet being a wreathed univalve shell. My own 
heart is far away in Chaldea, that wise land where they 
believed that all things to be respected came to them 
over salt water. “From thesea camea fish-god, Oannes, 
and he taught men the arts of life,” 

A good deal of the sweetness of the sea lies in the 
thinking of it. Once we have arrived at its margin for 
our holiday we are, I am afraid, soon satiated; and 
actually turn inland to moor and down and stream, the 
most abandoned of us inquiring for golf-courses. But 
it is certain that to the Englishman sea and holiday are 
synchronal thoughts, and I am therefore glad to be 
able to tell you that the brine is going to look and sound 
and smell the same this summer. 

Leaps a gay fragment of some mocking tune 


That tinkles and laughs and fades along the sand, 
And dies between the sea wall and the sea. 


That mocking tune is calling you, and how well you 
can hear it, 
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oo are, as arule, talkative. The noises 


they invent or superintend make them indifferent 
to the grating of human speech, and they have no 
sympathy with hush. ‘Therefore it is all the more re- 
markable that I have discovered a musician who 1s 
willing to be driven into a reverie. He is my com- 
panion upon this walk. 

Up one street and down another, across an allot- 
ment, and we are on a highroad from which we can 
see Beachy Head. We can see it very clearly, and, 
when the promontory can be seen very clearly, it is 
the practice in these parts for the observer to say : 
“When Beachy Head can be seen as clearly as that, it 
is a sign of rain.” So unique is my musician that he 
regards the spectacle without comment. He does not 
even grunt at the sight of the powder ripples on the 
ice-green sea. He lights a cigarette, though, which 
makes me frown. 

Now we strike inland, and ascend a hard road which 
winds past notice-boards bearing legends such as “‘ T'res- 
passers will be prosecuted,” “* Licensed to sell Tobacco,” 
and “ Motorists please drive slowly.” I think of the 
Max Beerbohm essay, and eye my musician narrowly 
before each of these boards. ‘To my intense pleasure he 
does not read the legends aloud. ‘Truly, this is to be a 
pleasant walk. 

The sun is squandering golden love on one side of 
the lane where the hedge is low, and we walk under its 
caress for all its making of our old hats look green. 
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There is not enough wind to swing a petticoat, and the 
smoke from my pipe goes up almost straight to Jehovah. 
I hit the ground hard with my stick as I walk. The 
musician carries his stick under his left arm. None of 
my affair, of course, but why bring a stick if you are 
Not going to dig it into the ground? I must remember 
to ask him another time, when we are not in the en- 
thralling company of milestones, moss, and trickles. 
A bird flirts in‘and out of the hedge just in front of us, 
a dark bird with touches of white and yellow. The 
musician probably knows its name. I scorn to know it. 

At a comfortable corner, where the cottage standing 
back from the road is of the kindest brown and has to 
be approached through a wooden gate that has lost one 
hinge and then up broken steps and along a flagged 
path, there is another notice that we both stop and 
read, It is in rain-spread ink and goes something like 
this: “ Home-made sweets. Toffy, nut, cream and 
plain, 6a.” Now does that mean 6d. an ounce or 6d. 
a pound or 6d. a hundredweight? I look out of the 
corner of my eye at the musician, and he smiles me 
into the sweet-shop. 

A little girl with a broad sash tied in a bow at her 
back—I had forgotten there were such bows—brought 
us crocks containing broken toffee. I put down six- 
pence and said, “ Nut.” A heap, wrapped in a piece 
of newspaper, was given to me. The musician, with 
unconscious vulgarity, put down half a crown. He got 
a smile for that, such a smile, the last smile of Undine 
before she dissolved into water. For this was a pale, 
limpid little girl, and I think her father and mother 
were Sussex rain and the Channel fret. 

The musician, carrying his absurd parcel pressed to 
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his coat with his right hand, and still with his stick 
tucked under his left arm, glanced ebulliently at me as 
we re-formed on the highroad, but a toss of my head 
cowed him, and I noticed that he now walked perhaps 
a step behind. So for half a mile, shall I say, thinking 
of little else but toffee, when a man’s soul should have 
been in the high sun. 

At last a respite. “There hove in sight a row of three 
little children, and the musician and I both fingered 
our sticky parcels. Would the little ones like some 
sweets? ‘They stared at us like calves. I thrust my 
package on the largest calf, and the musician gave his 
to the smallest. Still the silence of the puzzled animal. 
“Say thank you, can’t you?” suggests our musician, 
reverting to type. By now the largest child had opened 
her package, and scrutinised its contents. ‘“ Reckon you 
bin to mother’s,” said she.... Well, well ! 

The road now takes us past woodland, which, how- 
ever, has been thinned drastically, probably for pheasant- 
shooting in the past, and I point into this paradise of 
wine-stained bracken. The musician nods, and we 
leave the road. A squirrel dashes off to tell every one 
in the tree-tops that we are coming, and soon we are 
lost in a beautiful wilderness, our boots swishing against 
pale cinnamon leaves. Here is the place for a man to 
smoke, and often we lie back against tree-trunks and 
look up after the blueness of our puffs. I note with 
joy that my pipe-blue 1s exactly that of a wood-pigeon 
in a tree near by. The musician’s cigarette-blue is 
indisputably wishy-washy. 

It is here that we see the horse. We must be quite 
two miles from a road and more from a farm or any 
other kind of habitation, yet here, in the middle of this 
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neglected woodland, we come across a hors. He is 
walking, walking, his head down, as if deep in thought. 
I stare at the musician and he stares back at me. Here’s 
an oddity, if you like. A walking horse, miles from 
anywhere, an old horse, a grave horse, a very thoughtful 
horse. Neither of us can make anything of it, and 
therefore we do not speak. Yet here am I writing 
about it. Come to think of it, musicians are a good 
deal more taciturn than writers. 

We follow the meditative walking horse for a little 
while, and then I signal to the musician that we must 
retrace our steps, as I do not know the country into 
which the horse is plunging. I have made up my mind, 
in any case, that to-day is the day to visit the trout-pool 
and watch for herons, which are on the estate of my 
friend George, who has never loved anything but the 
land and the water that threads it. 

The trout-pool was made by damming a small 
stream, and it lies below slopes that soon will be all 
primroses and bluebells, It is in the heart of a large 
clump of woodland, and you would not find it, save 
from an aeroplane, were neither George nor I there 
to guide you. But the herons soon find their way 
there, as we shall see. Five hundred healthy trout were 
put into this exquisite pool by George, and there is his 
osier hut in which he takes shelter in wet weather 
and in the depths of which a man who knows wood- 
craft may find a flagon of cider. 

This cider is made from orchard apples of all sorts, 
Worcester Pearmain included, and into each barrel is 
turned a flask of Benedictine, for George is none of 
your thin men. The musician and I drank deeply, 
and presently I sang a stave. Thus encouraged, the 
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musician sang me one back, poorly enough, if you 
must have the truth, and now, being seated, we fell to 
talk. 

Picture the scene, if you can see through my glasses. 
The sheet of water, all gold from the sunlight, sur- 
rounded by naked black trunks and massive evergreens, 
is divided by an isthmus on which George has planted 
rhododendrons. Others have been put in along the 
banks, and in the early summer there will be such a 
wealth of colour here as would make sparrows turn 
humming-birds. Even now I note that the musician 
has drawn his coloured handkerchief partly from his 
outside pocket. We sit on a little bench by the osier 
hut and, as we talk, watch for a trout to rise. 

Presently I clutch the musician’s arm, and we lean 
back, breath held. A heron has swooped. From us 
both a mighty howl, and a silver gleam drops from the 
big bird’s beak on to the bank. We run to the fish. 
It flaps once, and we sorrow over its bleeding. Eight 
inches long the pretty thing is, quite. 

I now impress upon the musician his good fortune. 
Such sights only come to a man when he is in the 
society of one who knows where to seek such sights. 
“Sit on the bench again, and I will tell you the story 
of a murder which took place in this very glen. One 
day George sat here, just where we are sitting. At his 
feet was a brace of pheasants which he had just shot. 
Between his knees was his gun. His gaze was on this 
water, and he was wondering how he should protect 
his trout from the wicked herons. One of his ideas, 
I may mention, was to stretch wires high up across the 
water, from tree-top to tree-top. 

“Suddenly he became aware of a movement on the 
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far bank there, the bank which belonged to the stream 
before this pool was artificially formed. George lifted 
his gun expecting to see fur, a rabbit or perhaps a 
hare, between his sights. He did see fur, and he fired. 
When he jumped up and ran round there [pointing] he 
saw the creature scurrying off and fired again. The 
quarry was then seized by George’s dog and quickly 
killed.. .. It was a superb dog-otter, weighing quite 
thirty pounds; and his belly was full of George’s trout.” 

We walked away from the trout-glen, up through 
bracken and moss to George’s farm, and confessed 
about the cider. He smiled, showed us the stuffed otter 
in his glass-fronted case, and made us spend the rest of 
the day’s sunlight sitting under his oak-beams, close to 
his salt-smelling fire of fresh oak. And many an hour of 
sunlight has been wasted less sweetly. I am free to 
admit that on the way home in the dusk, past courteous 
country-folk, both the musician and I sang staves. He 
seemed to warble better in the evening. Is that not 
the nightingale’s hour? 

At the entrance to the town we parted, because men 
who have been happy on the highroad always quarrel 
in the town, and we both took circular routes to our 
homes, “ Good night, Chibiabos,” wished I. “* Good 
night to you,” said he. He might have said, “ Good 
night, Kwasind,” had he the literature. 
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Y nostrils are steeped in the smell of dough, 

dough in the kneading, dough in the baking, 
dough fresh, dough half baked, dough brown and crusty 
in the mouth. I have spent hours in a great bakery. 

Not only has my sense of smell been most pleasantly 
gratified, My eyes have been enchanted by comely 
sights, the whiteness of tile and scrubbed wood, the 
snowiness of baker’s overalls and caps, the lily-tints of 
cut bread. And for yolk to this egg of exquisite purity 
and determined hygiene I was shown not only the 
charming bistres, ochres, sepias, chestnuts, and cinna- 
mons of cottage and tin loaves, French longs, rolls 
and crescents, but the crocus yellow of Swiss rolls, the 
straw tints of a hundred thousand cakes, the ruby crests 
and the mouth-watering chocolates of boy-bemusing 
pastries, 

Not till now did I realize that dough 1s alive. And 
I have made bread. I think I make very good bread, 
but not all my friends who visit me will eat the bread 
of my baking. So much for friendship! I think that 
the least a man might do, if he be given roof and 
couch, is to eat his host’s own particular bread. Let 
those who will not stay in hotels or, like the abbots of 
old, I will feed them in a guest-house. 

Yes, dough is alive. The humane bakers realize 
this and put it to bed each night covered with blankets, 
Moreover, male nurses are kept on duty all night 
watching lest any of the dough fall out of bed. These 
tender young men notice at once if Johnny Dough is 
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restless in his vat and likely to tumble over the side. 
Instantly they go to him, and with firm but tender 
pressure put him back in his place, afterwards replacing 
the blanket over his tired figure. It is said that some 
soft-hearted bakers even imprint a good-night kiss upon 
the doughy brow, but 1 did not see it done. No doubt 
all were shy before the stranger. 

The dough is only allowed four and a half hours’ 
restless sleep. Wise men with white faces and blue eyes 
—why do all bakers have blue eyes, and why is the 
miller always a tenor singer’—tell me that this is quite 
enough for him before he is divided up into weights 
for turning into loaves. 

Does dough dream in that sleep from which there 
is so warm an awakening? And, if he dream, is it of 
waving corn or a nightmare of human teeth? Dough, I 
should say, realizes his destiny. All he asks of humanity 
is to be buttered with English or Imperial butter— 
and there is no better than that from New Zealand. 
Please do not spread foreign jams on English bread. 
You would not if you had seen the proud rising and 
falling breast of English dough at this bakery of mine. 

Three mighty ovens eject two thousand loaves per 
hour per oven, Six thousand an hour, while you bread- 
eaters slumber! Ah, if you could but see the eager- 
ness of the loaf to reach you! I shall pass over the 
somewhat awkward period of the baking. It is no 
good pretending that the loaf likes it. It is a fact that 
he goes into the oven weighing 1 lb. 2 oz. and comes 
out weighing 1 lb. $ oz. Now when I go to the 
Turkish bath I enter weighing 13 stone 3 Ib , and leave 
weighing 13 stone 13 lb. I suffer, but what is my loss 
in proportion to that endured by the loaf t 
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No. Loaves do not like being baked. In fact, when 
they are ready they give themselves away by positively 
running out of the oven. They are not pulled out. In 
fact, the human hand never touches them. They come 
tumbling head over heels on their moving rollers, 
laughing and joking and chafing like the boys at 
Eugene Aram’s school. 

Really, their behaviour is most infectious, I roared 
at the sight. This set all the bakers laughing. People 
came in from other rooms with inquiring faces, We 
pointed to the leaping, frisking, capering loaves and 
roared again. 

Never was there such a concert of laughter, for your 
baker is a jolly soul. But the loaves get little chance to 
swap oven stories, and they have a few hot ones to tell, 
I'll warrant you. ‘They drop into wrappers of hygienic 
transparent paper and take the rail for the ground floor 
and delivery-van. 

Every one knows that there are brown loaves as well 
as white. Then why should I smile when I saw vats 
of brown dough? Yetitseems unfamiliar. Itisa sober, 
russet fellow, and I notice that its loaves do not frolic 
as do those of white bread. The brown loaf sails into 
the world of mastication on a flat base and throws not 
one solitary somersault. It has dignity and no devil- 
ment. I think therefore that you should not put brown 
and white bread on the same platter. Brown bread 
fancies itself, and association with the larrikin white 
must be an almost intolerable humiliation. 

I leave the bread-making for a while and turn for 
relief to the inventing of sweet things for the tea-table. 
My first thrill is to see the Swiss roll actually roll. 
But that is the last stage of his adventure. See him a 
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square, flat slab of brown or yellow cake. He is ready 
shaped for jamming and rolling. How do they jam 
him? I ask. Don’t tell me that there are machines for 
spreading jam. Well, there are. There are machines 
for everything here, including one that cuts bread, butters 
it, slices ham to fit, and throws sandwiches at you while 
you wait. The misguided inventor sold the patent of 
this marvellous machine to his master for £100. 

But our Swiss flat is waiting to be jammed before he 
is turned into a roll, What shall we smear his Little 
Mary with? Anyjam? Anycolour? I vote for green- 
gage, because in the jam world I have a greengage mind. 
A canister of greengage jam is fixed at the head of the 
machine. “The Swiss flats go inat onc end dry and come 
out at the other perfectly and evenly jammed. Now 
deft young women trim the jam-smeared flats as they 
pass them on their moving platform. ‘Then they reach 
the rollers. With not much more than a touch of the 
hand the Swiss flat is turned into a Swiss roll, and off 
he rolls and rolls until he falls into a paper wrapper. 

I yodelled at the sight, causing some embarrassment 
thereby to the rolling girls. Why is he called Swiss? I 
ask. Because the head baker is Scotch, say they. It is 
the retort cognate, and we beam upon each other. 

I have always longed to know something of the home 
life of the doughnut. He has been with us all our lives, 
and yet we know no more of him than we do of the 
extinct fruit and nuts of the past. At school we bought 
him when we could, and later we knew restaurants and 
hostesses by the quality of their doughnuts. ‘This de- 
lectable ball, with the jolly lump of jam in the middle] 
And oh, the delight of the dry sugar on the doughnut’s 
soft brown coat! Now do they first take the jam and 
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build the pastry round it, and, if not, how do they get 
the jam into the pastry without making an aperture? 

Well, I saw the doughnuts cooking. ‘They float in 
a hot syrup, a man standing over them with a long 
turning-fork. When the bottom side is browned, the 
man gives the ball a touch, and the ball turns. The 
baked side, you see, is the lightest, and the unbaked side 
now takes its turn, Next see the browned and cooked 
doughnut cooled off. Is the jam in him? I ask. Cer- 
tainly not. He is at present only half a nut, scarcely 
a nut at all, because he has no kernel. I point out to 
the doughnut-maker that they are now too late. The 
nut is whole, and no jam could possibly pass into the 
ball without breaking it. The friendly doughnutters 
smile and point to a machine—yet another machine. 
And what do you think this machine does? It shoots 
jam. It isa jam-gun. 

The doughnut is put against the wall, for all the 
world as if he were a spy or a traitor, and the jam-gun 
torpedoes him. ‘The weapon, loaded with jam, pierces 
the doughnut’s side and then 1s sharply withdrawn. 
The jam is left in the doughnut, and, miracle of 
miracles, there is no sign of a wound in the doughnut’s 
anatomy. 

One of the doughnut-makers at my bakery is a man 
of patriarchal appearance. His mien and his carriage 
convey his pride in having been the father of millions 
of dough families, I ask him how many doughnuts he 
has made. He smiles faintly. Do we take him for 
Moses, who numbered the children of Israel in the 
desert of Sinai? 

I ask how long he has been making doughnuts 
Sixty years, says he. When this good man goes, his 
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fellows must bake doughnuts and lay them on his 
grave. The Egyptians believed that the ka of the 
departed needed physical sustenance. Myself, I am 
arranging for a jar of caviare. Let this patriarch have 
doughnuts. 

This is an age of rolls. If my recollection serves me, 
bread rolls were rare things in my childhood. They 
lurked sometimes in railway luncheon-baskets, and I 
saw them when I was taken to tea with a French noble- 
man. I turned against them then because the ham of 
the luncheon-basket was so horrible and because the 
bearded Frenchman shattered my self-respect by em- 
bracing me. Now we eat rolls at every meal, 

The story of roll-making is a story of superb 
machinery, a story of a miraculous overhead railway, 
and a tale of fastidious hygiene. The little breadlets are 
scarcely touched by hand from dough-time to delivery- 
time. 

The first machine is a fine, dignified, knowing 
fellow. He takes the heap of dough into his generous 
carcass and proceeds to divide it up into correct weights. 
There is a man I have watched who cuts up steaks all 
day. He divides the meat so adroitly that each piece is 
proved by the scale to be of the same weight. A great 
feat for the human eye and the human hand. But this 
machine has no eyes, no soul. It is incapable of making 
mistakes, therefore, and sends out little strips’ of dough 
which do not vary in weight by a millionth of an ounce. 

The strips of dough, so cut, now move along on their 
jolly little escalator to the second machine. This fellow 
is something of a masseur. He picks up the strips of 
dough and moulds and shapes them on his rollers. He 
fancies himself as an artist, I should say, so we will not 
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deny him a soul. Certainly he sends away the embryo 
roll looking very plump and personable. 

Now comes the ‘ proving,’ or weighing after mould- 
ing. For a quarter of an hour the roll travels about. 
Really, it is the most humane thing, and all roll-eaters 
should know of it. Before they are baked the rolls are 
taken for a pleasure trip on a sort of combination of the 
overhead railway in New York City and the scenic at 
Wembley. They have the happiest time, I guess, and 
must give each other greeting as they pass and repass on 
their journey. The speed limit is observed, be it men- 
tioned, and no roll could possibly complain that his 
nerves were being tried. 

Now why are they sent on this trip? So that during 
it the yeast may have time to work. What the yeast is 
doing I do not know, and I do not think anyone else 
knows. But these master-bakers know at least that a 
roll which is not given a quarter of an hour’s excursion 
before baking is a fractious fellow. After the journey 
the rolls take a sort of sausage shape, as if they had been 
strap-hanging, or, at any rate, sitting seven aside in a 
carriage. But we know this not to be the case. The 
rolls are treated from first to last like gentlemen or 
Pullman-car passengers. They are now turned and sent 
off again on the moving platforms to be shingled. 

The shingling is a pleasing sight. Handsome young 
bakers stand over the platforms and, while they smile 
kindly down upon the rolls, give them on the top those 
three neat little gashes which you know so well. ‘They 
do this with steel scalpels, but the touch is light and 
caressing. Air is let into the roll, and one guesses that 
he needs it. At any rate, he passes on to the oven 
looking very neat and newly dusted with flour. 
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I do not know how rolls pass the time in the oven. 
They are sn there for twenty-five minutes, which is a 
lengthy period in a roll’s life, and I have no doubt they 
make the best of them. I can record, however, that 
they tumble out when they are cooked with all the 
gaiety and gambolling tricks of the cottage loaves. They 
have the same mettle as their parents, and when I pick 
one up he mischievously stings me with his heat. 

Now the rolls flutter downwards through floors and 
eventually are packed in large paper bags and so made 
ready for dispatch to all parts of London. Before I 
leave them I bid one particular roll good-bye. Is he 
aware of his destination? He may be buttered, he may 
be jammed, or—horror of horrors!—he may be dipped 
into soup. Will he be broken and left in part upon the 
plate of a duke so that some of him falls to sparrows or, 
maybe, the St James’s Park ducks? Will he solace a 
dustman on the dole, or be relished by a pretty chorus- 
girl between rehearsals? It is a far cry, in any case, 
from the cornfield and the nest of the lark. 

In the Hall of Dispatch I hover over the loaves, the 
rolls, and the cakes, and in my head is the thought of a 
hundred thousand graces. Over this bread a hundred 
thousand prayers will be offered in the morning, 

Men must have known meat-eating before they 
knew bread-eating, and the original grace was doubt- 
less offered up to the tribal god when the hunters made 
an eatable kill. But the grace that we offer up is in- 
spired undoubtedly by gratitude for “ our daily bread.” 
I ask you if you were ever inspired to pray by a mutton 
cutlet or a section of cod. When I have read a beautiful 
poem I have felt like saying a prayer. I have seen an 
Trish priest’s hand on his rosary at the start of the Grand 
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National. Every one, consciously or unconsciously, 
prays when he sees Niagara. But most prayers are said 
over bread. 

Into the night all the food is being hurried, and its 
fresh, warm colourings will light up thousands of rooms 
on the morrow, or, strictly speaking, at a later hour this 
day. It must be a thrilling thought for the bakers that 
their manufactures inspire prayer in so many homes, 
that a blessing is called upon their produce daily by 
men, women, and children. 

Look back over your years and reflect upon what 
bread has meant to you. The first piece you sucked 
was steeped in gravy or bacon fat, I’ll warrant. Then 
came what is called ‘sop,’ a mixture of bread and milk, 
and I hold it a base thing to wet bread. I remember 
that at school bread was a staple dish. Indeed, we got 
little else at breakfast and at five o’clock. There was 
no such thing as tea-time. At five the call was “ Bread 
and beer.” We flocked to the refectory and ate chunks 
of dry white or brown bread washed down with water if 
we were little and by ‘swipes’ if we were great. So 
boys are driven to buying doughnuts. 

No man has lived who has not eaten bread and butter 
and cheese with ale in a country cottage on a wet 
summer day. He must be alone, unless he owns a dog. 
The wetness of the day needs explaining. I can but 
say that it has been found that crisp bread has a more 
luscious taste when the nose is assailed with the fra- 
grance that rises from rain-steeped vegetation. 

Take you a couple of crusty loaves, some butter, 
cheese, and ale and then buy yourself a cottage. Pre- 
ferably it should be at the edge of a wood and a mile at 
least from the nearest human habitation. Plum- and 
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apple-trees in the garden help, and remind one to deride 
jam, which, to my thinking, ‘goes’ with pastry and 
not with bread. Sit and slice your loaf and be neither 
too parsimonious nor too prodigal with butter. Eat 
bread-and-butter first and pause. Then eat hunks of 
cheese and pause. Drink deeply of ale from a large 
blue and white china mug and pause... . Even if 
you forget the grace before the meal, you will say that 
appropriate to the end of it. 

From the whiteness of bread and the delicate tintings 
of cake and buns and pastries I walk away into the dark. 
It is pleasant to think that bread is made in a glitter, 
though I am glad of the rest to my eyes. I wonder if 
I would be a baker. Bakers are jolly and they live in 
that atmosphere which is next to godliness, Moreover, 
they experience a pleasure which I have hitherto re- 
garded as unattainable. ‘They eat their cake and have 
ittoo, Yes, I ama little envious. 

In an ideal state I think the chief bread-maker would 
be a man most highly honoured, In our queer, un- 
balanced world they give titles and the most money to 
makers of such little things as plays and books and 
pictures—to the feeders of the mind, Well, the mind 
must be fed, but where would your mind be if there 
were no body to house it? The master-bakers are puis- 
sant because of the power of the Staff of Life. Let 
them be honoured in accord with their prepotency. 
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O lose a purse is tolose trash. Let that be admitted. 

The purse, to be sure, may be made of a beautiful 
skin, and be fastened with a jewelled clasp, but its 
contents are necessarily trash. And a trash-holder can 
scarcely be more precious than what it contains. The 
only purse which is not trash is that in which the 
Great Seal of England is borne. If this purse disap- 

ed the Seal would go too, and where would the 
Lord Chancellor be then, poor thing? 

But if the purse be trash the things that the contents 
of the purse can buy stand one in good stead, and it is 
extraordinarily irritating to lose them. I do not mean 
by fire, as when Shakespeare’s original scripts perished 
in the destruction of the Globe theatre, or by hazard, 
as when the famous /ittérateur backed a full hand 
at poker with a first edition of Prometheus Unbound 
against the five thousand wagered upon four aces by 
a profiteering embusqué on the Riviera in March, the 
crisis month, of 1918. I refer to loss by mislaying, 
the loss that is caused sometimes by carelessness or 
forgetfulness. 

Recall the distress of the White Rabbit when he 
mislaid his fan and white kid gloves. “‘’The Duchess! 
The Duchess! Oh, my dear paws! Oh, my fur and 
whiskers! She'll get me executed, as sure as ferrets are 
ferrets. Where can I have dropped them, I wonder ? ” 

When I reached that passage for the first time I 
shared the White Rabbit’s anguish. I felt that the ac- 
cident had happened to me. In my heart I petitioned 
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Alice to find the fan and gloves, because it all seemed 
so intensely important. Supposing now that on the 
morning of a Levee Mr Sidney Webb had mislaid his 
silk knickerbockers and stovepipe hat. Even that great 
brain would have been flustered. Most certainly he 
would have exclaimed the human equivalent to ‘‘ Oh, 
my dear paws! Oh, my fur and whiskers!” 

The male of the species most usually mislays (1) 
collar-studs, (2) pencils, (3) pipes, (4) books, and (5) 
gloves. The loss of any one of these is attributed by its 
owner to accident, conspiracy, or sorcery. ‘The theory 
of accident is rejected as a rule, as a thing ought to 
be where a thing is put. Sorcery is all very well for 
your Conan Doyle and your Marshall-Hall and your 
Oliver Lodge and a few others, but a plain man knows 
that the last thing likely to be wanted in Elysium 
or Tartarus is a collar-stud. Besides, the male mind 
loves conflict and challenge, and above all the idea 
that he is important enough to be pursued. So our 
losses are admitted to be the triumphs of enemy con- 
spirators. 

Our wives laugh. They say that we did not put the 
stud where we believe we put it. Alternatively, they 
decline to accept the possibility of our having enemies 
in the world, or, at any rate, enemies who would run 
grave risks to rob people of their collar-studs, “That ts 
because they are female. ‘They cannot grasp the provo- 
cation of our personalities ; they do not realize that to 
steal a man’s pet stud is to do him deadly harm. Know- 
ing us only by our graciousness and winning charm in 
the home, they cannot imagine our incurring the dis- 
like of a business rival. And as for the object stolen, 
what’s a collar-stud to Hecuba? 
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The article that we lose is found sometimes. It may 
be soon and it may be late. When it does make its 
reappearance we are told that it has ‘turned up.’ 
This is a euphemism which signalizes the repentance 
of the conspirators. Our indignation on the occasion 
of the article’s disappearance is justified. We point out 
to our wives that the head of the owner of the hidden 
hand is probably bent in shame. We do not rub the 
thing in too strongly, of course, but record in a few 
simple sentences our natural gratification that we have 
been proved once more to be in the right, We always 
are, categorically, unimpeachably. 

The female of the species loses (1) money, (2) cats, 
(3) bags, (4) tickets, and (5) jewellery. It is a strange 
fact that when men lose a little loose change they are 
not very perturbed about it. I admit frankly that if 1 
discovered the loss of three shillings in coin I should be 
but mildly irritated. On the other hand, if I had bought 
a three-shilling opuscule of postage-stamps and lost 
it I should be well-nigh distraught. Should not that 
teach one that money ts nothing, that money’s worth is 
everything, and that a man should spend as fast as he 
earns ? 

But it is of the money-losing woman that I would 
speak. Really, she ts too embarrassing, is she not? 
The money is hard enough to get in all conscience, 
and when it has to be handed over toa flighty creature 
who taxes it, positively taxes it, by dropping Treasury 
notes in public vehicles, it is indeed a marvel that a 
man does not sell up, beat it to Tahiti, decorate himself 
with hibiscus, and live the natural life ull tombstone- 
time. 

And not only do women lose money, our money, in 
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this reprehensible fashion, but they have a curious way 
of revealing the loss accusingly, a method which sug- 
gests most subtly that we, the mulcted husbands, are 
to blame for the whole business. 

Some wives keep Persian cats and some do not. For 
the benefit of the latter class I must explain that a 
Persian cat, currently named Hassan or Yasmin or 
Pervaneh, Is a creature who has to be scraped off easy- 
chairs . . . and who ‘wanders.’ Ordinary cats ske- 
daddle or go on the rampage and come home again. 
Persian cats ‘ wander’ and invariably get lost. ‘This 
causes intense distress to every one but the male head of 
the household, and yet, such is the finesse of woman, 
he it is who is chosen as the seeker-out of the detestable 
grimalkin, Why? Ifa man loses his dog he rings up 
the police-station. If a woman loses her cat she sends 
her husband out to catch double pneumonia. 

What happens to all the handbags dropped daily by 
scatterbrained women? I suspect a society of bag- 
gatherers, the head of which is some plutocrat living, 
shall we say, on the heights of Sydenham. That man 
with three cars who has puzzled you so long by his 
display of affluence may be the Imperator of the Ku- 
Klutch-Handbag-Klan. Your wife’s last five may have 
contributed their quota to the upkeep of his mansions 
and gardens. It is a disgruntling reflection... . 
And into what abyss go the theatre and concert tickets 
for the absence of which one is constantly having to 
apologize at box-offices? Women are always sure of 
what they did with them. They put them “ under 
something” or “over something.” Nothing can be 
more certain than that. Some interfering creature must 
have moved them. Again the man gets the dumb- 
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ty. 

Hotel bathrooms must be paved with jewellery, 
especially rings. A friend of mine took his wife for a 
tour of Europe, and he vows that she left her wedding- 
ring in the bathroom of each hotel they visited. That 
reprehensible woman got no less than seventeen new 
gold rings out of her husband before, well-nigh penniless, 
they returned to Victoria. The man’s sense of delicacy 
forced him to keep his wife in symbols of respecta- 
bility, and I suspect the minx was deliberately careless 
for the sake of the thrill of being regularly remarried. 
Wives to whom I relate this true story affect to dis- 
believe me, but frequently I see a glint of the eye which 
forebodes an early carelessness. 

Over my head hangs a painting of a sad rogue in the 
stocks. It is a cold, snow-smeared day, and I would not 
have his punishment. But there passes him, if you 
please, a Waterloo veteran, legless and travelling on his 
stumps only with the aid of crutches. “If I had your 
stumps,” one can fancy the rogue saying, “they could 
not put me in the stocks.” “ And if I had your legs,” 
can be read in the mind of the old soldier, ‘‘ 1 should 
not mind being in the stocks... .” 

Moral? If you lose your money reflect that you still 
have your reputation. If you lose your wedding-ring 
you still have your husband. 

Nothing is lost for ever. Bret Harte’s galleon lost a 


but 
day, but, By a computation that still holds good 


Made by the Holy Brotherhood, 


the San Gregorio will find her day just three hundred 
years after she lost it. Job prayed that the day of his 
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birth might be lost. “ Let it not be counted in the days 
of the year nor numbered in the months.” Vanity of 
vanities! By his very prayer he placed this day before 
the countenance of eternity. May I regret, without 
irreverence, that he did not awfully curse the collar- 


stud? 
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